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[By JoserpH Orrorp.] 


Judea and Damascus intervened between Egypt and the 
Hittites, but Assyria expanding was their near neighbor and 
they were fair quarry for an adventurer like Tiglath Pileser I. 
Except the Syrian and Jewish kingdoms, however, they held 
sway over all the rest of southern Asia Minor from Euphrates 


to Lebanon. Some Syrian places too were still theirs, such as 
Pethor, Balaam’s home, and they were suzerains of, or had 
alliances with peoples northward to the Euxine and westward 
tothe A2gean, for Cappadocia, Colchis, and West Armenia seem 
to have furnished them levies. 

Assyria however slowly subdued them. Assurnatsirpal 
and Shalmanesor II defeated them and their allies; seized 
Pethor and its ford, exacting an enormous tribute of gold, 
bronze, precious stones, lead and stuffs from wealthy 
Carchemish. 

After respite granted by temporary weakness of Assyria 
they were once more attacked under Sargon, their last king 
defeated and slain and Carchemish made seat of an Assyrian 
satraphy. 
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The wars carried on by Assyria against Phoenicia soon 
after caused the stream of trade to be again diverted to the old 
Hittite capital where merchants from the known world as- 
sembled. 

The maneh of Corchemish became the standard of weight 
and money, and it was not until Assyria fell, the city finally de- 
clined. It must still have been considered the key to western 
Asia when Pharaoh Necho fought there the memorable battle 
with Nebuchadnezzar that ended Egyptian conquests for ever. 

One other source of evidence as to the Hittites is the cuni- 
form texts of Vannic kings who reigned over modern Russian 
Armenia. They like Egypt and Assyria constantly fought the 
Hittites, proving that the latter’s country did not extend far 
east of the Halys, or their city of Boghaz Keui. 

In the Bible, references to the Hittites are numerous, and 
only a short time ago were pointed to by advanced critics as 
proving the zm-accuracy of Scripture. F. W. Newman quoted 
them as “unhistorical and not exhibiting their writers’ aquain- 
tance with the times in a very favorable light.” Dr. Cheyne 
in the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” treats the Bible statements 
as to Hittites as injurious to the accuracy of the Old Testament, 
saying, “The Bible list of pre-Israelitish population cannot be 
treated as historical nor as of equal authority to Egyptian and 
Assyrian inscriptions.” 

The facts are precisely contrary, for not only are the main 
statements of the Bible confirmed by the Hittite monuments 
and the Egyptian and Assyrian texts, but the allusion to the 
Hittites (as with coincidences between Egyptian life and man- 
ners and the Exodus story) are corroborated in various minute 
particulars that cannot be accidental, and so carry weight as 
circumstantial evidence of great gravity. 

For instance the promise to Abraham that his posterity 
should receive the land of the Hittites, says “unto the river 
Euphrates.” Now the cuneiform records are read, they show 
us Carchemish on this very river was a great border city and 
capital. Abraham is promised the country also to the Egyp- 
tian border, “to the river of Egypt,” that is to say all the con- 
quests also of the southern Hittites. 
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Egyptian and Assyrian papyri and inscriptions prove silver 
to have been abundant with the Hittites. In Samuel Tor, king 
of Hamath, a Hittite city, sends to David silver vessels. They 
were famous for their chariots. Every Egyptian commemora- 
tion of campaigns against them shows their warriors careering 
in their chariots; so in Kings we are told the Egyptians* sup- 
plied the Hittites and Syrian kings with chariots and horses; 
the price is given and that 7” silver. 

The information derived from recent researches as to the 
Hittites has enabled a correction of the translation of two pas- 
sages in Kings to be made. In I Kings, 10-28. The authorized 
version says “ Solomon had horses brought out of Egypt,” and 
in II Kings 7-6, that “the Syrians cried out the Israelites had 
“hired the kings of the Hittites and of the Egyptians to come 
“upon them.” The word rendered Egypt and Egyptians, are 
Musri, and refer not to Mitzraim or Mussur, as the translators 
thought, but to Musri, a Hittite, or Syrian nation often men- 
tioned in Assyrian texts, as near Cappadocia in Hittite Asia 
Minor. 

Recollecting that we read of them, yet, only from the mon- 
uments of their enemies, who would minimise the Hittite vic- 
tories and magnify their own, and considering how the Hittites 
for centuries waged war with Egypt and then with Assyria 
upon equal terms, and how we can see, even then, they would 
not have succumbed, were it not that they lay between two 
such mighty empires, that when exhausted by the struggle 
with one, they fell a prey to the other, we must estimate their 
power very highly indeed. 

The Book of Kings tells us the Syrians encamped around 
Samaria were panic stricken for fear of the arrival of the Hit- 
tite princes because they heard a noise of chariots and horses, 
the very “corps d’elite for which Egyptian scribes give the 
Hittites special fame. Yet on this passage Prof. Newman said 
it “bears not a single mark of acquaintance with cotempora- 
neons history.” 

Professor Sayce has justly remarked that the Bible state- 


* This also may be Musri, not Egypt. 
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ments as to the Hittites so far from impugning its truth are its 
best witnesses. The friends of Abraham, the allies of David, 
and the mother of Solomon, belonged to a race which left an 
indelible mark on the history of the world. 

A text in II Samuel, 24-7, is also now correctly read, from 
comparison with certain Septuagint manuscripts it is clear that 
the passage rendered “‘ They came to the land of Tahtim-hod- 
shi,” should read “to the land of the Hittites of Kadesh.” 

Having treated of the discovery of evidences for the exist- 
ence of a great Hittite nation, or confederacy, and of the geo- 
graphical extent of their dominions, it is necessary to turn our 
attention to a most fascinating study, that of their hieroglyphic 
writing. With but few exceptions to which reference will be 
made, all their inscriptions are graven upon monuments, or 
rocky hillsides, and as in early Egyptian hieroglyphic are 
almost invariably cut in relief. 

The number of signs familiar to scholars from published in- 
scriptions is about 130, of which number some fifty are fre- 
quently repeated. 

Of the signs themselves those representing animals, or the 
heads of animals, are of excellent design, and most character- 
istically drawn, and others, such as the human hand, foot, arm 
and head, which doubtless are determinatives, are also very 
well delineated. The preference for representing only the, 
heads of animals and men and not the whole body, distinctly 
separate the Hittite from Egyptian picture writing. 

Many other Hittite signs are peculiar to its script alone, and 
have apparently no connection whatever with the hiereoglyphs 
of the two great neighboring nations, for like the Egyptian, 
the original design if the Babylonian cuneiform writing was 
hieroglyphic and we are now able to restore most of the 
pictures from their degenerate cuneiform descendents. 

The question of culminating interest is after all with regard 
to these Hittite inscriptions. Have, or can they be with any 
certainty decyphered? and it can well be understood with what 
intense desire for an affirmative answer such a question arises 
in the mind. 
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The long deferred hope that the secret of these mysterious 
hieroglyphs would ultimately be discovered is probably now 
reaching fulfillment, and that by an English scholar, Professor 
Sayce, who has been assisted in several items by Doctors 
Peiser, Jensen and Messerschmidt. The professor has pre- 
viously published several attempts at solving various Hittite 
texts, but not until the present year with anything like such 
apparent success, 

The route followed has been rather tortuous one but can 
easily be explained. At the Hittite site of Boghaz-Keui, M. 
Chantre conducting explorations, on behalf of the French gov- 
ernment, found broken cuneiform written tablets containing 
texts in a new language, almost certainly that of its Hittite in- 
habitants. In speaking of the contact of Egypt with the Hit- 
tites we have seen that the wonderful collection of inscribed 
tablets from Tel-el-Amarna contains dispatches frequently re- 
ferring to the Hittites. Now upon some of these tablets 
preserved in the British Museum, copies of which have been 
published by the authorities, there are writings in cuneiform 
characters similar to those of other tablets which can be 
read, but embodying an unknown language. These tablets 
are stated to belong to the people of Arzawa, and it is the same, 
or most closely cognate to that of the Boghaz-Keui texts. Now 
a king in the Arzawa tablets is named Tarkondaraus, which is 
so strictly a Hittite form that it confirms the view that the 
Arzawa, and M. Chantre’s, tablets are cuneiform writing of 
Hittite speech. 

Also there is another series of tablets inscribed with arrow 
headed writing which comes from some place, only known to 
the peasants, in the neighborhood of Kaiseriah in Cappado- 
cia. These are not written in a distinctly different language 
from ordinary Assyrian, but the cuneiform characters present 
many divergences from those of Assyian documents, many of 
them however allied to the peculiar script upon the Syrian dis- 
patch tablets found in the Egyptian archives. The dialect of 
these Cappadocian tablets contains numerous strange words, 
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the majority of them connected with the Syriac, Aramean and 
Hebrew vocabularies. 

For instance one document giving a receipt for the sale of 
certain mules, furnishes a word “aparue,” meaning Litter, 
which elsewhere is only found in the “Song of Solomon,” 3, 9, 
under the form Aperyon (there erroneously rendered chariot). 
This coincidence is of great interest because the occurrence of 
this word was by “ higher critics” pointed to as a proof of the 
late composition, or redaction of Solmon’s Song, because, they 
said, this word must have been derived from either Greek or 
Zendic, and consequently the book as we have it now, dates 
from some time subsequent to the Jewish captivity. The ref- 
utation of this statement, the Cappadocian tablet makes most 
complete. 

To return to this series of tablets and their language, in ad- 
dition to its numerous words of Semetic derivation, there are 
others which cannot at present be fully understood and these 
strangers are probably derived from the Hittites, or a people 
closely allied to them in speech. 

We have some twenty of these tablets in England, a few in 
America, but the majority are at St. Petersburg. That the 
strange words probably are Hittite is indicated by the fact that 
a tablet in Professor Sayce’s collection referring to a loan has 
for one of the proper names involved, the title Tarkudhuba. 
The first syllable Tarqu being the same as that forming part 
of Hittite names known from Egyptian and Assyrian records, 
especially the cuneiform text on the monument of Tarkon- 
dewos presently to be described. 

Prefixed to the word Tarku-dhuba is an arrow head deter- 
minent signifying that this word Tarku of which the person’s 
name is conpounded is the title of a god so that would account 
for Tarkhu or Tarkon so frequently being found as part of 
Hittite names. 

All the information derivable from these several sources and 
that also of every title of princes, people, and places all over 
what has once been Hittite territory given by classical and 
patriotic writers, or derivable from inscriptions, and coins is 
utilized by Professor Sayce in his recent work “On the Decyph- 
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erment of the Hittite Inscriptions” in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology for 1903. 

That all his conclusions therein are correct, is not to be ex- 
pected, perhaps in a few years’ time, but very little he now 
states will be unmodified. But it does seem to a careful stu- 
dent of this wonderful essay, that the basis for the translation 
of these long hidden writings has at length been erected, and 
sufficient material provided for further and rapid progress. 

The lists of sixty three ideographic and phonetic characters, 
eighteen determinatives, and twenty-three special ideographs, 
possessing no phonetic values, provides deeypherers with ma- 
terial that will probably be most productive. 

If as suggested it proves to be the means of finally achieving 
the interpretation of the Hittite texts it will be an honor to 
Britain that one of her race has proved to be the pioneer in 
this great scientific piece of inductive reasoning. 

Before leaving the question as to the decypherment of the 
Hittite hiereoglyphs reference requires making to the “Boss 
of Tarkondemos,” It may be, and certainly should be, remem- 


bered that when Grotefend first by his marvellous pertinacity, 
ascertained the true signification of some of the Persian cunei- 
form characters, he had absolutely no bilingual, or duplicate 
alphabetical text to assist him, and it was by one of the most 
splendid applications of inductive reasoning aided by an 
almost unique intuition that he attained the result which will 
render his name immortal. 


It is within the knowledge of all that no real progress was 
possible in unravelling the mysteries of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics to say nothing of their more difficult hieratic script, 
until the trilitteral Rossetta stone was discovered containing 
duplicates of the proclamation in Greek, and in two forms of 
Egyptian writing. The Hieroglyphic, or ancient style, and — 
the Demotic, or that of the common people. 

Indeed even then it was not until another threefold text, the 


“Decree of Canopus” and a second copy of the Rosetta ver- 
sions came to light that the present great success in reading 
all Egyptian documents was obtained. 


[ConTINUED. ] 





BIBLIA. 
Khammurabi’s ode. 


“In that day, I, Khammurabi, the glorious Prince, the wor- 
shipper of my God, justice for the land for witness, plaintiff 
and defendant: to destroy the tyrant, and not to oppress the 
weak like unto the Sun god,I promulgated.” With these 
astonishing words opens one of the most remarkable historical 
monuments that has ever been recovered from the buried 


cities of the ancient world. As we readthis record of a King 
who must live for all time as the Father of Laws it seems impos- 
sible to believe that we have in this carefully drawn series of 
laws, a code a thousand years older than the Mosaic age, older 
than the laws of Manu or Minos, or any system of ancient legis- 
lation. Not only is this the fact, but there are ample indica- 


tions that the laws this great Oriental ruler so carefully 


codified are many of them of far greater antiquity than his 
reign, somewhere about B. C. 2,200. 

The monument and the circumstances of its discovery are 
alike remarkable. The monument itself isa piller of black 
diorite, eight feet high, was found by M. de Morgan at Susa in 
the Acropolis mound on December and January, 1go1-’o2, and 
the whole has been carefully photographed and published, 
with a translation by Father V. Schiel, O. P., Assyriologist of 
the expedition, by order of the French Minister of public in- 
siruction by Messrs. E. Leroux et Cie. The obverse of the 
columnjsurmounted by a plaque in bass-relief which represents 
the King standing before the throne of aseated divinity, from 
whose shoulders flames of fire proceed to form wings, who is 
dictating to the king the laws. Dr. Schiel would identify this 
figure with the Sun god, but it is more probably the old Bel or 
Ellu, the god Sado-rabru of the “great Mountain” or El Shaddai, 
who figures prominently in the text as the god who inspired 
the king. In the opening of the inscription he is called “ the 
Supreme God, the King of the Spirits of Earth, the lord of 
Heaven and Earth, who foretells the destiny of all.” And the 
great prominence given to Nippur, the holy city of Bel, and 
his temple, “the Mountain House,” would confirm this conject- 
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ure, The old Bel was the god who dwelt on the mountain of 
the world and gave laws to men and woreon his breast the 
tablets of destiny. So here we havea curious proof of the 
existence of the tradition of the mountain-given law long before 
the Mosaic reception on Sinai. 

The inscription which covers this stately monolith is the 
longest Babylonian record ever discovered, It contained orig- 
inally about three thousand lines of writing, divided into 


forty-nine columns; but five columns on the front have been 
erased by some Elamite king, probably Sutruk Nakhunti, who 
served the stele of Naram-Sin in asimilar manner. The 
writing is a very beautiful type of the best archaic script, a 
kind of black letter cuneiform, long used by kings for royal 
inscriptions, after the cursive writing was invented—as, for 
example, the Cyprus monolith Sargon 11, 721 B. C. in the 


museum at Berlin. The inscription opens with along enum- 
eration of the King’s titles, of his installation as King by the 
gods and of the elevation of Bayblon to the position of capital. 
This portion of the inscription, if not eclipsed by the code, 
which follows it, would be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant historical records ever discovered, for it abounds in 
references to public works and historical events of the period. 
We must, however, notice one most important passage which 
throws great light upon the history of Assyriaat a much 
earlier period than hitherto known. In one of the letters of 
this King recenlty published :there is the reference to moving 
‘troops from Assyria, but the new find is more explicit. We 
read—the King is speaking of himself —“(I am) the settler of 


the tribes, the director of the people, who restored its propit- 
ious genie [winged bull] to the city of Assur, who caused it to 
shine with splendor; the King who isin the city of Nineveh, 
in the temple Dudbud (2) has made brilliant the adornments 
of the goddess Istar.”” Hence not only Assur, but Nineveh 
also was contemporary with the time of Khammurabi. Is 


the passage in Genesis x: 11, based on this spread of Babylon- 


ian rule? 
We now pass to the code, which occupied nineteen columns, 
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and is divided into about two hundred and eighty clauses, and 
which is introduced by the words: “Law and justice I estab- 
lished in the land. I made happy the human race in those 
days.” How little King Khammurabi thought of the truth of 
his words uttered some four thousand years ago, for from this 
code came the basis of the Mosaic code, and by that the races 
of mankind are largely ruled. One other important point re- 
mains to be noticed. What was the reason of the erection of 
this monolith and its inscription? The King tellsus: “The 
law of the land as to judgments, the decisions of the land as to 
decisions, my precious decrees for the information of the op- 
pressed upon this stone I wrote and placed in the temple of 
Merodach in Babylon.” Were it not for the evidence of the 
King’s letters in the British Museum, which show how he con- 
cerned himself with the humblest of his people, this would 
seem a vain boast. The remarkably simple wording of the 
text, the purest language—freedom from ideograms—show 
how it was evidently intended to be consulted by all who were 
“poor and afflicted.” Surely such a monarch has a just title 
to use the remarkable words, “I was a master who was unto 
my people as the father who had begotten them.” 

The code is a remarkable document ; it shows a most careful 
and systematic order, beginning with witchcraft, which, per- 
haps, connects it with a religious code; it passes through all 
grades of social and domestic life, ending with a scale of offi- 
cial wages for all classes of workmen, even the lowest in the 
scale. In this notice it is impossible to deal with more than a 
small portion of the work, sufficient to show the general prin- 
ciples on which it is based. As the laws of witchcraft are 
rather outside of the general scope of the code, but preserves 
a most curious custom—namely, the “ordeal of water’”—we 
may just notice them. 

If aman has placed an enchantment upon a man, and has 
not justified himself, he upon whom the enchantment is 
placed to the Holy River (Euphrates) shall go; into the Holy 
River he shall plunge. If the Holy River holds (drowns) him 
he who enchanted him shall take his house. If, on the con- 
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trary, the man is safe and thus is innocent the wizard loses his 
life and his house. 

The same ordeal was applied to a wife for unfaithfulness or 
extravagance, or to a wine seller who sold drink too cheap. 

The three essential features of the code may be clearly de- 
fined. First, it is based on personal responsibility and the jus 
talionis, and tempered with the law of ransom ; next, the be- 
lief in the sanctity of the oath before God, as in the Hebrew 
code, and also the absolute necessity of written evidence in all 
legal matters, as became a nation of scribes. Judgments.in 
the law courts required a “sealed” document; an agent must 
take and give receipts for all money or goods intrusted to him ; 
bonded goods required a deposit note. One of the most inter. 
esting series of clauses relates to officers or constables em- 
ployed on active service ; the estate of such a person could be 
intrusted to management, must not be sold or mortgaged, but 
he must depute a representative, or three years’ absence and 
neglect forfeited fief. Substituted service was not allowed. 
As might be expected in a land so rich in cultivation, the agri- 
cultural laws are most explicit. Land must be cultivated, and 
if neglected the owner had to pay the same as neighboring 
land. Damage to crop by storm excused the payment of in- 
terest on loan. There are very stringent laws as to the tend- 
ing of the irrigation canals and ditches, and any damage to 
adjacent land by neglect had to be made good. The commer- 
cial laws are extremely important, as showing a highly devel- 
oped system, such as we might expect from the trade activity 
of the Babylonians. Especially curious are the clauses relat- 
ing to agents or pedlers, commercial travelers of the period. 
The name for the agent means one who carries ‘, the stones 
(weights) in the bag,” a phrase used for traders in Isaiah (xlvi, 
6), and Proverbs (i, 14). To quote some passages : 

If, on the road on his business, the enemy the property he 
bore have caused him to lose, the agent by the name of God 
shall swear and he shall be quit. If a merchant gives goods to 


an agent to trade with, the agent shall write down the money, 
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and tothe merchant he shall render, the agent a sealed (re- 
ceipt) for the money he gave to the merchant shall take. 

Money for which no receipt was taken was not to be in- 
cluded in the accounts. In case of dispute all witnesses and 
documents must be produced. Among the commercial laws 
are some of much interest at the present time relating to 
licensed premises. It is curious to note that all wine mer- 
chants were females. 

If riotous persons assemble in the house of a wine merchant 
and those riotous persons she seizes not and drives to the pal- 
ace that wine merchant shall be put to death. 

Curious, too, is the following: “No votary or woman not 
residing in the cloister might open a wine shop or enter one 
for drink on pain of being burned.” Have we here a Nazar- 
ite law? 

Passing now to domestic legislation, the most striking fea- 


ture is the high position and legal ,protection extended to 
women. If aman caused a votary or the wife of a man “to 


have the finger (of scorn) pointed at her and has not justified 
himself,” he was to be branded on the forehead. To justify 
herself from scandal a woman could claim the ordeal of 
plunging in the sacred river. The mere formula of marriage, 
“taking to wife,” was not sufficient, for “if a man married a 
woman and executed not her deeds that woman is no wife.” 
Divorce law is most fully given—a childless woman could be 
divorced. If divorced without cause the husband must allow 
alimony and custody of her children, and a portion of the es- 
tate equal to a son, and the woman was free to marry. The 
woman could get divorce, but must justify her right to do so. 
This is one of the most interesting clauses in the code. Thus 
we read: 

If the wife of a man who dwells in the house of that man has 
set her face to go forth, and she has acted the fool, and wasted 
his house, and impoverished his house, they shall call her to 
account. If the husband shall say, 1 put her away, he shall 
put her away. She shall go her way ; for her divorce he shall 
give her nothing. 
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If the husband insisted, such a wife could be drowned. 
There is, however, a kindlier tone in the law as to a sick 
wife. “If aman has married a wife, and sickness has seized 
her, he may take a second wife, but the sick wife he shall not 
put away ;in the home she shall dwell ; as long as she lives he 
shall sustain her.” 

Space will not permit of our dealing with the laws of prop- 
erty, which are most full and based on a most equitable sys- 
tem, but one clause certainly comes as a surprise, when we 
remember the antiquity of this code. It relates to the re-mar- 
riage of a widow with young children, and might be present 
day law: 

If a widow whose children are young has set her face to 
enter into the house of another, without the consent of the 
judge, she shall not enter. When she enters into the house of 
another, the judge shall inquire regarding the house of her 
former husband. The house of her former husband to that 
woman and her future husband he shall entrust and cause 


them to deposit a deed. They shall keep the house and rear 
the little ones, but furniture for money they shall not sell. <A 
purchaser that has bought any furniture from the children of 
the widow shall forfeit his money and return the property to 
its owner, 


Here we have all the essential features of the modern ward 
in chancery. The temple in Babylonia was the heart of the 
city. It was there in the Surinan, or judgment hall, that 
cases were tried; the court of the temple was the modern 
chancery court administering intestate or disputed estates. 
The treasury of the temple was bound to pay the ransom of a 
captive official. 

We now come to the important question of the relation of 
this code to the Law of the Covenant and the Deuteronomy 
laws of the Hebrews. At once we find an astonishing agree- 
ment. Both are laws based on the jus talionis. The Hebrew 
is emphatic on this (Exodus xxi: 23-24). So the Babylonian 
Code (Clauses 196-201). A curious parallel is afforded by one 
clause on unintentional assault. “If a man has struck 
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another in a quarrel and caused him a wound, and that man 
shall swear ‘I did not strike him knowingly,’ he shall answer 
for the doctor” (compare Exodus xxi: 19), where the assailant 
is “to pay for loss of time and cause him to be thoroughly 
healed.” The Hebrews punished an assault on the father by 
death, the Babylonians by loss of the hands. The most strik- 
ing example, and an almost undoubted proof of connection, is 
found in the clauses relating to goring by anox. “If a man 
has a savage ox in his charge and it has gored a man and 
caused him to die there is no claim.” So also the Hebrew law 
(Exodus xxi: 28). But if the ox has pushed a man, and by 
pushing him has made known his vice, and he has not blunted 
his horn, has not shut up his ox, and the ox has gored a free 
man and caused him to die he shall pay half a mana of silver 
(thirty shekels). The Hebrew penalty was death, or a re- 
demption at a fixed penalty, fixed by the judge. It is curious 
to find doctors coming under a penalty of jus talionis—an un- 
successful operation was drastically punished by cutting off 
the hands. We find also the barber surgeon practising chiefly 
for the branding of slaves. 

Many other close similarities between the Babylonian code 
and the Hebrew might be traced, but sufficient have been 
noticed to show that the Law of the Covenant at least must 
have been influenced by this code. It was during the time of 
the dynasty of Khammurabi and the subsequent Kassite line— 
that is, for some seven centuries—that Babylonian influence 
was predominant in Palestine and Syria, and, although the 
Rameside conquests and the Israelite invasion obliterated 
much of it, such a code would not die out, and, indeed, much 
of it exists to this day in the land laws of the Palestinian 
fellaheen. 

One last remark: This code shows the wonderful organiz- 
ing faculty of these ancient Arab rulers of Babylon, who laid 
the foundations on a basis which endured, we might say, to all 
time—for their work is with us unto this day, and the words 
which occur in the opening column are, after all, no vain 
boast—“ Of Babylon they proclaimed its noble name ‘and ex- 
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alted it among the nations ; within it he established an ever- 
lasting dynasty, which like heaven and earth is its throne.” 
And no one did more to exalt the name of Babylon than this 
mighty king-lawgiver, the father of his people, who but a few 
years ago was unknown to us even by name. 


PresHidamic Man—H Reply. 


SEVERAL years a subscriber to Bisiia, and always an atten- 
tive reader, I ask a brief space for a word of comment on the 
article entitled “Pre-Adamic Man,” that leads off in the July 
number of Bis.ia. 

We are, of course, justified in expecting to find in these 
pages the latest archeological news. We enjoy the clouds of 
dust from the graves of extinct dynasties ; we love to read of 
the tattered papyri, and slipper-coffins, and Hittite inscrip- 
tions. We fairly revel in the discoveries in the trenches of 
Nippur, and Susa and Babylon, and strain our eyes over the 
cuneiform letters of Hammurabi and his bloody code, but we 
are not quite prepared to meet in these pages a living man 
who belongs to the dead past and shows no sign that he is 
conscious of being a creature out of time and place like a 
ghost caught in the streets in broad daylight. 

This person has told us in cold type that the human race has 
two utterly distinct derivations. Outside the Caucasian race 
all human beings have been derived from a primeval man 
of whose origin the writer in question has nothing to say, but 
like Topsy we are left to “spec he growed.” At any rate they 
were numerons on the face of the earth when Adam was 
created. He says “Adam on the contrary was specially 
formed and cared for, and specially restricted. God breathed 
into him (‘nishmath Khayyim’) the breath of lives.” It 
would seem that God imparted to him a portion of his own 
eternal life, so that he would have lived “forever,” if he had 
not fallen from his high estate, as a son of God (Luke iii: 38), 
and partaken of the divine nature, and of the “nismath-shad- 
dai,” or inspiration of the Almighty. Unique care was taken 
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of Adam—God planted the Garden of Eden for him alone, and 
no doubt he was specially guarded by angels and cherubim, 
from every kind of danger except the one trial which was to 
prove him, and under which he fell. 

Here we have an intelligent man with some special learning 
undertaking to decide the origin of mankind from a compila- 
tion of Hebrew legends and folklore and traditions, written by 
whom we know not, and when we know not. Certainly sev- 
eral had a part in making it up in the present form, 
and all the contents bear the unmistakable marks of childish 
credulity that was the mental condition of all mankind up to 
within almost the memory of living men, and in a large meas- 
ure still exists. The little book of Genesis, or Beginnings, 
deals with gods and men in a way that puts it out of the list 
of historical works. A man who can accept it as history is 
either one lame from his birth, or he has been as definitely 
and decidedly crippled in the seat of the intellectual powers as 
the child of a Flathead Indian. The gods of Genesis work, 
and get tired, and rest just as we mortal men do; they plan, 
and are defeated, and disappointed, and repent and get angry 
and come down from the skies to see what is going on in the 
tower-building line. One of them makes garments of skins, 
and whether the animals were killed for that purpose, or 
whether the skins were made, and no animals to match, is not 
made known. This God walks in the garden in the cool of 
the day and in many ways is but a magnified human creature 
set up on no very lofty lines. 

Why should one expect to find in this little book an history 
of human origin? Whatis the stamp ofits authority? By 
what arguments can claims for its historic value be supported ? 
If nothing else were to be found to invalidate such a claim, 
the vagueness, the figurativeness, the blending and jumbling 
of human doings and divine dispensations are enough to rule 
it out of the list of historical works? If the Creator of the 
universe had intended to enlighten mankind by inspiring this 


book then why should it be so involved, and mysterious, and 
marvelous that up to this very hour men are disputing over 
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the meaning of the text? Any of us mortals could do better 
than that. 

By seeking in this book of Genesis for the solution of the 
problem of human origin, the writer of this article in question 
has chosen to ignore the conclusions of science. He seems 
not to know that the question has been settled beyond all dis- 
pute in the Forum, where alone it could be investigated and 
decided. The matter was threshed out by scientific means 
employed in the only field where there was legitimate hope of 
success. The study of mankind and all other organic forms, 
embryology, comparative anatomy, comparative psychology, 
palaeontology and kindred sciences, yielded information that’. 
irresistibly settles the question to the satisfaction of unpreju- 
diced minds. Man is the outcome of evolutionary factors, 
either that or the Supreme Power intended to put us to “in- 
tellectual confusion” by arguments that can have no other 
interpretation. 

Says Prof. John Fiske: “As for the doctrines of special 
creations we shall go back to it when we go back to stone 
arrow-heads and the primitive Ayryan ox-carts.” 

Said Prof. Huxley: “So far as the animal world is con- 
cerned evolution is no longer speculation but the statement of 
an historical fact.” 

Says Alfred Russell Wallace: ‘ Evolution is now univer- 
sally accepted as a demonstrated principle, and not one writer 
of the slightest eminence that I am aware of declares his dis- 
belief in it.” 

Says Prof. Tyler: “I ask you to believe that the theory of 
evolution is accepted with practical unanimity by scientific 
men.” 

Said Dr. Lyman Abbott: “All men—scientific men are 
evolutionists.” 

The time has surely gone past when Genesis can be effec- 
tually invoked in the matter of human origin. Says Bacon: 
“God loves to hide in Nature in order that He may be found 
out.” But he never hid in the book of Genesis or any other 


book. R. R. McLeop. 
Brookfield, Nova Scotia, 
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The Location of Sinai and the Date of the Exodus. 


Tue savants of the Imperial Royal Academy in Vienna re- 
cently spent a whole session on the questions of the date of 
the Exodus and the location of Mount Sinai. The details of 
the meeting are reported in the Munich Adlgemeine Zeitung 
(No. 134), from which we condense as follows : 

The oldest Christian tradition (which, however, does not 
antedate the third century) with reference to Mount Sinai 
identified the sacred mountain with Jebel Serbal ; but from the 
sixth century on the claim was generally accepted that it tis 
the same as Jebel Musa, some 45 kilometers (28 miles) to the 
eastward of Serbal. But Sayce has come to the conclusion 
that the so-called Sinaitic peninsula can not have been the 
place of the giving of the Law, but that this must be sought 
for on the eastern side of the gulf of Akaba ; and this for the 
very good reason that the west side of the Sinaitic peninsula, 
at the period of the Exodus, was an Egyptian province. At 
this place there were rich copper and malachite mines, which 
were worked in the interests of the Egyptian kings, under the 
protection of Egyptian soldiers. Had the children of Israel 
gone into the province of Mafka, they would simply have re- 
turned to another portion of the Egyptian empire. If they 
wanted to escape the hand of Pharaoh, they were compelled to 
pass over into the domain of the Edomites. This would force 
the Israelites farther east than the peninsula of Sinai. 

Two years ago Dr. Edward Mahler, in Zhe Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (1901), made an effort to determine ex- 
actly the date of the Exodus, and his conclusions are now 
seemingly confirmed. Down to 1896 no Egyptian inscriptions 
had been found containing the name of the Israelites ; but in 
that year Prof. Flinders Petrie found one containing these 


words : “ Israel is in despair ; itsfruits are no more.” In the 
mention of other nations on these inscriptions,the determinative 
for country is found, while is the case of Israel there is nothing 
but the determinative for “ men " or for “tribe.” From this we 
can conclude that at this time Israel had no fixed habitation, but 
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was wandering in the desert. Maremptah can accordingly not 
have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus,as has been oftensupposed, 
and Mahler makes a determined effort to prove that it was 
Rameses II. The Pharaoh “who knew nothing of Joseph” 
was Amosis, the founder of the eighteenth dynasty. The new 
king, called also Aahmes I. and Nebpethi Ra, according to 
astronomical tablets, entered upon his reign in the year 1575 


B.C. Accordingly, the date of the ‘Exodus would be 1575 
minus 240 years of oppression, or 1335 B.C. This was the 
time when Rameses II. was on the throne, namely 1347-1280, 
which date agrees with the conclusions found in the new 
“ Dictionary of Egyptian Archeology.” If the Exodus took 
place in 1335, then Moses, who at that time was eighty years 


of age, was born in 1415, which was the twenty-fifth year of 
Amenophis III., of whom it is known that his wife, Thi, was 
of neither Egyptian nor royal origin. She was of foreign 
birth, and this can readily explain the story of the deliverance 
of Moses by the daughter of the foreign queen. Moses is, 
notwithstanding the etymology is Hebrew, an Egyptian word, 
being derived from “ mes,” which signifies “child,” the same 
word being found in Amosis, Thatmosis, and other proper 
names. 

Other considerations also point to the conclusion that it was 
not Maremptah but Rameses II. who was the historic Phar- 
aoh. The former’s son and heir, Seti II., was called the 


crown prince during the lifetime of his father ; but Maremp- 
tah, the son of Rameses II., was only fourteen years of age 
when he ascended the throne. This agrees with the Biblical 
chronology, according to which the crown prince did not at- 
tain to power and the throne, inasmuch as the first-born of 
Pharaoh was slain, and accordingly a younger ‘son must have 
ascended the throne. That Israel, in accordance with the in- 
scriptions on the Maremptah steel, written sixty years after 
the Exodus, or 1275, still had no fixed abode, is also in agree- 
ment with Biblical statements. An old rabbinical tradition 
declares that the Exodus took place noa Thursday. Mahler 
has computed that the 15th of Nisan, 1335, or the a7th of 
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March, 1335, according to our chronology, was actually a 
Thursday. Further, the political conditions in Egypt are in 
perfect agreement with these conclusions, as Rameses II. con- 
tended in vain for years ayainst the Hittites in Syria. It is 
this fact that doubtless aroused the desire for liberty in the 
Israelites, and Exodus xii: 38 reports that not only the Israel- 
ites threw off the Egyptian yoke, but that other peoples also 
participated in the Exodus. And we can readily imagine who 
these were, although they are not mentioned by name. They 
were doubtless these “island inhabitants” who had been 
called in by Seti, the predecessor of Rameses II., the Shar- 
dana, the Shalkulasa, and others, who we now know to have 
been the bearers of the Mycean type of civilization. We have 
accordingly good reasons for believing that the date of the 
Exodus was Thursday, the 27th of March, 1335 B. C.—7Zrans- 
lations made for the Literary Digest. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Tue annual meeting of the Fund sounded this year a note 
of triumphant gratitude. The Committee was justly proud of 
the work done at Gezer by Mr. Macalister. Sir Charles Wil- 


son, in his modest way, gave an account of the great advance 
which has been made by the Fund through the excavation at 
Gezer. I was present at that meeting and was much im- 
pressed with the new spirit of courage and vigor. I came 
away in the earnest desire that the American branch of the 
Fund should grow and prosper, and cheerful words greeted me 
on arrival home. 


Looking over the Journal of Biblical Literature, the organ 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, I found an 
essay by the Rev. John P. Peters, D. D., on “ Palestinian Ex- 
ploration.” He is an energetic traveler, who did not shrink 
from a summer in Palestine, and he has the advantage of his 
experience as the excavator of the Babylonian Nippur. It 
seems that he went all about where past, present and future 


work might be considered. At Baalbek he praised the Ger- 
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man work. At Sidon he saw with great interest the discover- 
ies of Makridi Bey. At Taanach he viewed the results of the 
labors of Dr. Sellin of Vienna. He went to Beersheba and 
saw the wells and then took his way northward among the 
places excavated by Dr. Bliss forthe Fund. Dr. Peters criti- 
cises this work, saying that “the excavations are disappointing 
because of their incompleteness,” and that “none of these 
mounds has been exhausted or fully examined.” He declares 
that “what is needed is, first of all, more thorough exca- 
vation.” 

All will approve of this doctrine. The reason of such rapid 
movement from site to site has never been given to the public. 
It is sufficient that the wisdom of more thorough work came 
to be seen. When Dr. Peters came: to Gezer he changed his 
tune. He was “glad” that the site was to be excavated 
“from beginning to end.” He found the work being “done 
in an‘admirable fashion.” So far this frank and faithful friend 
and critic. 

In the Biblical World, the organ of Chicago University in 
Bible studies, I find a luminous paper on “ The Excavation of 
Ancient Gezer,” by Dr. E. W. G. Mastermann, a long resident 
of Jerusalem, and a careful student of the land. He praises 
the selection of this site. He sketches its history. He tells of 
the work already done and gives excellent views of the mound 
at a distance, the trenches cut by Mr. Macalister, the Jewish 
pottery found, the Greek baths, the burial vases, the knives 
and needles found, and the boundary inscription discovered by 
M. Clermont Ganneau. He says, in conclusion, this work has 
proved distinctly encouraging and is likely to be the most im- 
portant excavation made in the land. The fear of those inter- 
ested in it is that it will be impossible to get the whole Tell 
overhauled within the time-limit of the firman unless more 
workmen can be employed. Hitherto the committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund has been unable to meet Mr. 
Macalister’s desires for laborers; he would like to get on 
faster ; indeed, he must get on faster if he is to finish. I can- 
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not, therefore, in conclusion, do better than to advise all those 
who are interested to subscribe to the Fund. 

He then gives the name and address of the undersigned. 
This is most encouraging, but is not overstated. We have the 
site now and the firman and the skillful explorer, but we must 
have the money to pay the men, or all these conditions will be 
of no avail. The emergency is upon us and how are we to be 
relieved of the present anxiety which is clouding our happiness 
while the work proceeds so prosperously, but by friends com- 
ing forward with generous contributions? I shall be happy 
to give private information to any one wishing to know more 
about the exigency before coming to our relief. 

THEODORE F,. WRIGHT, 
Honorary U.S. Secretary. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Book Reviews. 


Base and Bible—Two Lectures on the significance of As- 


syrological research for religion: Embodying also the Most 
Important Criticisms and the Author’s Replies. By Dr. Fried- 
rich Delitzsch, Professor of Assyriology in the University of 
Berlin. Translated from the German by Thomas J. McCor- 
mack and W. H. Carruth. 

The first lecture on Babel and Bible was delivered on the 


13th of January, 1902, under the auspices of the German 
Oriental Society in the Academy of Music at Berlin, in the 
presence of the German Emperor, at whose wish it was re- 
peated on the 1st of February, in the Royal Palace at Berlin. 
The second lecture was delivered on the rath of January, 1903, 
in the same place and in the presence of both the Emperor 
and Empress who, though dissenting from Professor De- 
litzsch’s theory, took a great interest in his statement of the 
results of Assyriological research and its significance for our 
interpretation of the Bible. 

The first lecture raised a storm of excitement in the relig- 
ious world and the book market was flooded with pamphlets 
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and articles on the subject. It seemed as though every liter- 
ery man wanted to make a reply to Professor Delitzsch. 
There appeared on the field of battle Assyriologists, such as 
the venerable Halévy, Old Testament scholars, such as Cornill 
and Gunkel, theologians, such as Harnack of Berlin, and 
Eduard Kénig of Bonn, liberal and orthodox rabbis, and 
clergymen of the Roman as well as the several Protestant con- 
fessions. These have incorporated into the present edition the 
most important statements coming from different quarters 
and among them the Emperor’s letter, which is not the least 
interesting document. From the comments which Professor 
Delitzsch wrote in reply to his critics, are omitted those 
materials only which are of a purely personal or transitory 
significance. 

(Chicago. The Open Court Publishing Co., 324 Dearborn 
street. 8vo., pp. 167. Price 75 cents.) 


Have we the Likeness of Christ ? by Franklin Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Church History and Homiletics. This is a reprint 


from the University of Chicago Decennial Publications. As is 
well known, no authentic portrait of Christ has been preserved 
to our time; in fact it is a serious question whether such ever 
existed. All literal representations of Christ seems to have 
been avoided by the Church of the first three centuries. The 
story of Evagrius of the sixth century, in Eusebius’ history, 
who mentions the portrait of Christ which the Saviour is said 
to have sent to Abgar, prince of Edessa, is entirely untrust- 
worthy, as is also the description of Christ’s personal appear- 
ance attributed to Lentulus, a reported contemporary of Ponti- 
us Pilate. 

There was no agreement in the traditions of the early Church 
respecting Christ’s physical characteristics and appearance. 
In the early frescos can be seen the influence of heathen 
thought, that the gods must be conceived of as endowed with 
vigor and beauty. Later there is a wide departure from the 
type found in the earlier frescoes, and the countenance bearing 
the appearance of haggardness and of sorrow. This represen- 
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ation became in time further idealized, until we have thet 
Salvator type, with the expression of calm serenity and dig- 
nity, and the Ecce Homo type, with the crown of thorns and 
the tears of suffering. 

In a work entitled Rex Regum, Sir Wyke Bayliss has brought 
forward all of the arguments that can be produced in favor of 
the supposition that we have a valid likeness of Christ in our 
art. His argument is founded upon the representations of 
Christ in the mosaics of the older churches of Rome, and the 
influence of these mosaics on the later pictures of Christ. In 
the pamphlet before us, Professor Johnson reviews the book of 
Sir Wyke Bayliss, and endeavors to answer the question whether 
the early mosaics set forth a tradition in art which can be 
traced back through an unbroken line to the apostolic age, and 
he proves that the testimony of early Christian art, in so 
far as we have been able to secure it, agrees with that of early 
Christian literature, that the representatives of Christ in early 
Christian art do not go back to a fainter contemporary with 
Christ. Says Professor Johnson, “I have not proved that the 
likeness of Christ does not exist. Nor have I proved that it 
can never be recovered and identified.” (Chicago. The Uni- 
versity Press. 4to pages 24. 16Ill. Price 50 cents.) 


RArcehaological Notes. 


Luzac’s Oriental List says that German discussions on 
“ Babel and Bible” are still in full swing, and it is somewhat 
amusing to see that those who actually lack any knowledge of 
Babylono-Assyrian are in the foremost rank among the com- 
batants. New material for the fight was, of course, afforded 
through Prof. Delitzsch’s Second Lecture on the subject, and 
an answer to which, made by the German Emperor, is too 
well known to be discussed in this place. It must be said, 
however, that the Assyriologist also will do well to make him- 
self acquainted with that “Second Lecture,” as it forms in 
some respects a worthy sequel to the first “ Vortrag,” if not 
written in the same lucid and convincing style. Prof. Kinig 
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has published a “Correspondence” (Briefwechsel) on Baby- 
lonian civilization, in which he justly refutes some of Dr. 
Winckler’s astounding and fantastic revelations in that field. 
Of the Rev. John Urquhart’s work on “ The New Discoveries 
and the Bible” the German translation of Vol. IV, by Mr. E. 
Spliedt, has appeared, in which the Hittites are still styled a 
“ Hamitic race.” Quite incidentally quoted are Delitzsch’s as- 
sertions in a pamphlet by Prof. Rohling on the “Judaism,” 
which indeed is a reply to Dr. Giideman’s article inviting all 
and everyone to be reconciled “in the Spirit of Talmudism.” 
A paper by Dr. Leimdorfer on the “JHWH-find ” directed 
against Delitzsch’s conclusions drawn from “ Ja-ah-ve-ilu,” 
etc., is apparently written without access to the cuneiform 
documents, That indeed the reading “ Ja-ah-ve-ilu” is still to 
be considered as unexplained, Prof. Bezold distinctly shows in 
a note of the forthcoming number of the Zeitschrift fiir Assyr- 
iologie. Bishop Weber’s pamphlet on “ The Emperor William 
II, on Babel and Bible” is chiefly directed against Prof. 
Harnack’s notes on that famous royal letter. Khammurabi’s 
Laws in comparison with those of Moses have been made the 
subject of dissertations by J. Jeremias, S. Oettli and H. 
Grimme, the last of which has the special merit of pointing 
out that for a comparative study, of those documents also 
other Semitic laws, and even modern ones, as e. g., the laws of 
the Bogos, must be adduced. From a theological point of 
view are inspired two articles by Prof. Giesebrecht ( “ Peace 
for Babel and Bible”), and by Prof. Gunkel (“Israel and 
Babylonia”). Especially the latter we would highly recom- 
mend to our readers, as it contains perhaps the best reply to 
Delitzsch’s arguments, having moreover the merit of being 
written by a scholar who since more than 12 years has care- 
fully watched the new discoveries made in the realm of 
Assyriology. 


Dr. Sanpwitu, professor of medicine, and senior physician 
at Kasr-el-Aini Hospital, Cairo, gives in the British Medical 
Journal, for November rst, an interesting account of Sokhitni- 
onkh, who lived some 5500 years ago. Dr. Sandwith discov- 
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ered the tomb, and writes as follows: “The tomb is situated 
at Sakkarah, the necropolis, now mostly in ruins, of the 
mighty city of Memphis, which flourished about B. C. 4000 and 
later, a few miles south of Cairo. It is an oblong mastaba, 
sixty feet by forty-eight feet, quite plain except for a wall dug 
through the masonry. The Sarcophagus chamber is roughly 
hewn out of the limestone rock which forms the plateau of 
Sakkarah. The name Sokhitini-onkh signifies ‘the man who 
is possessed of life,’ and it must be remembered that the an- 
cient Egyptians thought life and death were individual beings, 
who could, if necessary, be eaten and swallowed. They also 
believed that every sick man was possessed by the spirit of a 
dead man or woman. Who so likely as the priest to be able 
to drive out the usurping spirit, which must be done before it 
was worth while to make any attempt at healing the sufferer’s 
body which had been damaged by the occupancy of the intrud- 
ing spirits? In those days there were no physicians outside 
the priesthood, though bone-setters probably practised from 
the earliest times. Sokhitni-onkh was certainly a physician as 
well as a priest, because all the other titles after his name are 


only honorary ones given to every chieftain of high rank 
about the court.” 


We have evidence of Babylonian civilization which goes 
back some eight thousand years, and it has become not only 
possible but natural to conclude that the conquering Pharaoh 
race came from the Euphrates valley. It was apparently they 
who imposed the higher idea of a god-man and man-gods upon 
the brute-worshipping inhabitants of Egypt. To them per- 
haps was due the conception of the Ka or immortal, self- 
existing and impeccable “double,” the arch-type, like Plato’s 
“ideas,” of each created thing, the forerunner of the more 
modern conception of the Thought of God which realizes itself 
in concrete forms. It is curious how the Egyptians antici- 
pated the distinctions of body, soul and spirit, though their ap- 
parent inability to think in the abstract make the Ka the Khu 
concrete objects. Another idea which may have come from 
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Babylonia was that of a supreme god creating by generation 
of his own unaided power, an idea which was expanded into 
the Ennead of gods, and finally the Heliopolitan trinity in 
which the divine father of himself engendered himself in the 
divine son, the divine essence remaining the same in the 
divine mother and son : 

“The Egyptian trinity had thus grown out of the triad 
under the influence of the solar theology and of the old con- 
ception of a personality which possessed a concrete form. 
Once introduced into the Oisirian creed, it spread with it 
throughout Egypt and became a distinguishing feature of 
Egyptian theology. Along with the doctrines of the resurrec- 
tion of a body and of a judgment to come, it passed into the 
schools of Alexandria, and was there thrown into the crucible 
of Greek philosophy. The Platonic doctrine of ideas was 
adapted to the Egyptian doctrine of personality, and the three 
persons of the trinity became Unity, Mind and Soul—absolute 
thought, absolute reason, and absolute energy.” 

The wonderful forecasts of some of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity to be found in the Egyptian religious beliefs is not lim- 
ited to the Trinity and the resurrection of the body; the 
incarnation of God in man was an idea with which the Egyp- 
tian was familiar, especially in the virgin-birth of the Pharaoh. 
An Egyptian poet in the reign of the third Thothmes wrote 
of a Messianic age: “A King shall come from the south, 
Ameni, the truth-declaring, by name. . . . Heshall unite 
the double crown. . . . The people of the age of the son 
of man shall rejoice and establish his name for all eternity. 
They shall be removed far from evil, and the wicked shall 
humble their mouths for fear of him.” That such resem- 
blances to Christian beliefs should be traced in Egypt should 
not, we think, disturb the minds of the most orthodox. One 
of the arguments against the Christian doctrine has been the 
apparent injustice of its late and local revelation. If some 
gleams of the divine light were given to Egypt in the teaching 
of the priests of Osiris, there is no cause for anything but 
rejoicing. 
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Dr. Georce S. Duncan contributes an article to the August 
Biblical World entitled “ Archeology and the Old Testament.” 
Referring to Biblical chronology the writer says: ‘“ Arch- 
bishop Ussher, who died in 1656, placed the creation at 4004 B. 
C., and this date still remains in the margin of many Bibles. 
A variety of considerations show that this date is wide of the 
mark. The first Egyptian dynasty must be dated from about 
sooo B. C., as the monuments testify; but even before this 
period there ruled a number of kings, some of whose names 
have been recently found. The flint implements of palezolithic 
man in Egypt takes us back to about 7ooo B. C., at the very 
lowest. Professor Hilprecht places the founding of the Bel 
temple at Nippur not later than 6000 B.C. The memorial 
tablets of Eannadu and his father Akurgal, governor of 
Shirpula (Lagash), must be dated about 4500 B. C. Most 
Assyriologists place Sargon I. at 3800 B.C. Several independ- 
ent lines of proof confirm this antiquity of man upon the 
earth. Eridu, once on the Persian gulf, is now 130 miles in- 


land. The debris has been filled in at the rate of 100 feet ina 
year. This would take us back to 6500 B. C., for the founding 
of Eridu. The Nile deposits about four inches of mud in a 
century, and the depth is now about thirty feet. This would 
lead us to a date about gooo years B. C.” 


Tue work carried on by Professor Sellin at Taanach, in 
Palestine, is reported at length in Das heilige Land, Vol. 
XLVII, Part 1. The work was commenced in March, 1902, 
and one hundred and fifty laborers were employed in the 
digging. Three towers—one Canaanite, one early and one 
late Israelite—and an Arab castle were brought to light; 
among the small objects found were lamps, vessels of earthen- 
ware, weapons, and a few scarabs. Near one tower the re- 
mains of about thirty children were found, buried in jars as at 
Gezer, and not far from them a Canaanite altar. There were 
also uncovered two libation columns and a whole street of 
sacred columns. In the houses were found large numbers of 


images of the Canaanite naked Astarte ; and under the houses 
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were discovered the remains of infants and of adults who had 
been buried when the houses were built. An altar of burned 
clay was found in forty-one fragments, which were put to- 
gether. On two sides were cherubim and lions, on another 
the tree of life with two stags, and on a fourth a man strang- 


ling asnake, The altar is said to be of Israelitish times. 


Tue fourth issue of Lidzbarski’s Ephemeris fiir Semtitische 
Epigraphtk appears as the first part of Volume II. This 
periodical is issued at irregular intervals, when Prof. Lidz- 
barski has secured enough new material to complete a new 
part. It is of great value to the student of Semitic epigraphy 
and archeology, as it collects under one cover all the material 
in those fields which has appeared scattered through numer- 
ous books and publications, with notes and discoveries. In 
the present number Lidzbarski discourses at some length 
Semitic nick-names. It would appear that in Semitic con- 
tiguity abbreviated and nick-names were as common in use, 
especially among the plainer people, as they are with us to- 
day. Considerable space is given to a report on old north 
Arabicinscriptions. Here, and in the report on south Arabic 
inscriptions, the author pursues Halévy relentlessly, for the . 
purpose of controverting his views on the Egyptian origin of 
the Phoenician alphabet and its dissemination from south 
Arabia northward. According to Lidzbarski, Phoenicia or 
Syria was the home of the Phoenician alphabet, from which 
place it was carried directly to South Africa, From there it 
spread northward through Arabia as far as the Hauran. 


Ir is announced that the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York has acquired the most important art treasures that 
have been offered for sale in Paris for many years, the famous 
Roman frescoes from the villa at Boscoreale. This splendid 


Roman home, which was recently uncovered, was built on the 
slopes of Vesuvius, from which it commanded a magnificent 
view over the bay toward Castellamare di Stabia, and over- 
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looked the neighboring town of Pompeii. It was decorated in 


the most artistic taste, the walls being covered with beautiful 
paintings. At the time of the eruption it was being repaired, 
and all the furniture had been taken out, only the garden 
house, where the previous finds were made, showing signs of 
occupation. From a seal found in one of the rooms it is 
guessed that the owner’s name was Lucius Herennius Florus, 
but this is only a guess. Since the year 79 this treasure house 
of art has been covered until now. It was at first hoped to 
leave the pictures on the walls of the house, but it was found 
that the atmosphere would soon destroy ;them. Then they 
were cut out and taken to Paris, where Mr. Rhinelander, the 
president of the New York Museum, has got control of them. 

It would appear that these Pompeiian pictures are invalu- 
able. They cannot be duplicated until another equally fine 
Roman house of the first century shall have been discovered, 
and perhaps not even then, for all the Pompeiian frescoes 
hitherto found are said to be entirely outclassed by these mar- 
velously preserved works of the painters who wielded their 
brushes more than eighteen hundred years ago. 


Part I of Volume V of Der alte Orient contains a very in- 
teresting and most readable article by Dr. W. Max Miiller on 
the invasions of the ancient Egyptians into Asiatic territory. 
The author justly compares the lack of any warlike nature on 
the part of the Egyptians with that of the old Chinese, and 
deducts a good deal from the emphatic descriptions of their 


wars and campaigns derived from Greek sources. The so- 


called “el-Amarna time” is critically examined and later ex- 
peditions are judiciously dealt with. Some good autotypes 
illustrate the text of this paper. 


A SUBSCRIBER Offers at a low price a set of Drs. Davis and 
Coburn’s History of Egypt in the Light of Modern Discoveries, 


in the twenty-four parts unbound. This has been out of 
print for several years and is rarely offered for sale. 
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M. ViroLLEauD has prepared a careful compilation of the 
ideographs, with their explanations, occurring in the Sumero- 
Babylonian Hymns on clay tablets in the British Museum, the 
texts of which had been published some seven years ago by 
Dr. Reisner. This is a “first supplement” to Prof. Briinnow’s 
invaluable “List of Cuneiform Ideographs.” The thirteen 
years which have elapsed since the completion of this work 
have brought to Assyrian scholars an enormous mass of new 
material chiefly due to the official publications of Cuneiform 
Texts, by the authorities of the British Museum, seventeen 
parts of which have now been issued. 


ParTs 2 and 3, 1903, of the Mittezlungen of the Vorderasiat- 
ische Gesselschaft of Berlin contains six contributions by Dr. 
Von Oefele and Professor Meissner. In the former, the 
learned physician has made a special study of a Demotic 
papyrus at Berlin, P. 8379—which was first translated by Prof. 
Spiegelberg—from which he deducts the signification of the 
star by which the wise men from the East were directed to 
Christ. Professor Meissner gives revised transliterations and 
translations of various texts from Kouyunjik, referring to the 
history of Dur-Sharrukin, to Esarhaddon’s mother, Nikia, to 
the father of the Assyrian ruler, Irishu, and to an interesting 
passage in the Babylonian Flood-Legend. 


Part 1 of the third volume of Professors Lehmann and 
Kornemann’s Bettrdge zur alten Geschichte, among other con- 
tributions, contains some chronological investigations of un- 
common interest. An interesting paper is by Prof. Eduard 
Meyer on the chronological system of Berossos, closely con- 
nected with a new interpretation of the “ Babylonia Dynas- 
ties,” by Prof. Lehmann himself. If the new reckoning of the 
sum total of the reigns mentioned for those Dynasties on the 
well-known Babylonian clay tablets be accepted, Prof. Leh- 
mann is to be congratulated upon having solved one of the 
most intricate problems of ancient chronology. 
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Premier Supplément a la liste des Signes Cunetformes, by Ch. 
Virolleaud, just issued, is a new and systematic edition of the 
transliterated texts of the astrological inscriptions in Ashur- 
banipal’s Library, the originals of which have partly been 
made public by Prof. Craig. This new compilation will be 
issued in eight parts, three of which have now appeared, viz., 
the tablets of the great astrological work of Sargon I., dealing 
with Shamash, Ishtar and Adad. The variants of the dupli- 
cate texts recognized at present are throughout added, and the 
ideographic characters are marked by capital letters. 


Contents of Man for August: Notes on some Tribes of 
Baluchistan, R. Hughes-Buller—A Method to Facilitate the 
Recognition of Sergi’s Skull Types, Wm. Wright—‘‘ The Nine 
Stones,” A. L. Lewis—Two Ancient Stone Masks from 
Mexico, T. A. Joyce—Note on Bronzes in Persia, R. Burn— 
Excavations at Meikleour, Perthshill, J. Abercromby—Some 


Scottish String Figures, J. Gray. 


Some thirty Phoenician inscriptions, which for the most part 
were excavated during the last few years at Carthage, have 
been transliterated and translated by Dr. W. Freiherr Von 
Landau, form the third instalment of his Bettrdge zur Alter- 
tumskunde des Orients. In the same number will be found 
an archeological interpretation of the famous stele from 
Amrith on the Phoenician coast, the emblems of which Dr. 
Von Landau brings into connection with those on certain 
monuments found at Senjirli. 





